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THE COLLECTS OF LENT 


ROM the collects’ of the Septuagesima fortnight we have 
learned to adopt a realistic outlook in regard to Christian 
life. The fall of man is a very real thing, not only in 
history but in all individual experience; and Christ alone 
can reinstate the human soul to its original dignity. To 

make us fully conscious of this condition was the aim of the 
prayers of the three pre-lenten Sundays; to introduce us and to 
lead us all the way into the workings of the mystery of salvation 
shall be the purpose of the collects of Lent itself. A glance at the 
Mass-texts of the season will convince the reader at once of the 
impossibility of presenting these prayers one by one; for each day 
has its own collect. But a comparative study of their content will 
effectivey bring to the fore the hidden unity of thought and senti- 
ment which pervades them all as an undercurrent Of prayerfulness. 
Thus, to gather the honey rather than to work in the beehive itself 
appears to us as the more satisfactory approach to the spirit of 
prayer in Lent. 

Even a summary reading of the collects of this season shows 
in them a striking difference when compared with the collects of 
the other seasons of the yearly cycle. Of course, their form is 
permeated with the same theological accuracy, the purest spiritual 
unction, and the same literary conciseness. But they emphasize their 
doctrinal meaning less obviously. This does not mean to say that 
their substance is of a lesser vitality, but only that the mystery 
of redemption is referred to in less express terms, and often is 
presupposed rather than directly formulated. On the other hand, 
this silence is largely compensated for by an unexcelled suppleness 
in underlining “‘nuances.’’ A superficial glance might result in 
annoyance at the apparent monotony of repeated phrases; a com- 
parative meditation will discover unsuspected depths. 

The collect of Ash Wednesday, called by tradition ‘“‘initium 
sacratissimae quadragesimae,"’ that is, the inauguration of the 
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sacrosanct forty days, is a good summary of all the daily collects, 
The entire text deserves to be attentively read, if the current of 
prayer in Lent is to be adequately understood. 

Praesta, Domine, fidelibus tuis: Grant, O Lord, that Thy faith. 
ut jejuniorum veneranda solemnia, ful people may begin the venerable 
et congrua pietate suscipiant, et solemnities of fasting with becom- 
secura devotione percurrant. ing piety, and persevere in them 

with steadfast devotion. 

This text succinctly sketches a general outline of the main thoughts 
which govern the development of all the collects of the season: 
Lent is a very holy and solemn period, characterized by a pro- 
longed fasting; it demands from the Christian appropriate senti- 
ments and acts; and, in order to derive from this long exercise a 
real benefit, we need a well-controlled fervor. Such an outline, 
though logically built upon the very terms of the collect, is not 
a methodical program artificially constructed. It is rather a seed 
naturally germinating from the unerring tact of the Church in 
selecting the “‘material’’ of her worship. Moreover, the reader 
desirous of gathering the “‘sweetness’’ of prayer from the collects 
of Lent should not expect to find in every day’s collect a step-wise 
expansion of those three fundamental ideas. Since (as we have 
said) the method of presentation consists in varying the ‘‘nuance,” 
he should first taste the ‘‘finesse’’ proper to each prayer, and then 
gradually focus this individual “‘ray of light’’ on the central 
thoughts indicated in the collect of Ash Wednesday. The follow- 
ing explanations are but an attempt along these lines; and we 
present them not as the product of an intellectual study, but as 
the result of a personal and devoted quest made years ago. 


JEJUNIORUM VENERANDA SOLEMNIA 

1) The Sacramental of Atonement. The primary object of 
almost all the collects of the season is an external work, namely, 
the daily fast of Lent, and the numerous texts referring to this 
great fast leave no doubt about its fundamental aim: active partici- 
pation in the work of redemption. Atonement, openly professed, 
is one of the basic elements of Christian life, and a condition of 
its solidity. But the Church, the masterful diagnostician of men, 
is fully aware that perseverance in the spirit of atonement is fraught 
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COLLECTS OF LENT 


with almost insuperable difficulties. We all recognize the fact that 
even most generous souls contract, along the daily path of life, 
certain ailments which hinder them from soaring towards their 
supernatural elevation. Hence a period of the year is especially 
devoted to the austere enterprise of atonement. This is serious 
and sacred business, identified as it were with solemn worship, 
and elevated to the dignity of an eminent sacramental. Both the 
symbol and the test of this atonement is a solemn fasting: that is, 
a fasting proclaimed by the Church, blessed by her sanctifying 
power, and accepted as a spiritual challenge and a corporate activity 
by the entire body of Christians. And when Christendom begins 
the fasting of Lent, it solemnly professes to take a part, however 
feeble, in the reparation of a debt which is all its own, but which, 
because of man’s radical inability to pay, Christ once wrote off 
in His own blood. 


2) The Sacramental Incorporated to the Eucharist. There is in 
the solemn fasting of Lent a latent sacrificial character; and the 
liturgical texts repeatedly recall to mind the various offerings of 
the Old Covenant in order to express the need of a corporate 
propitiation. No one therefore will be surprised that the collects 
consider the fast as a part of the eucharistic Sacrifice. This seeming 
audacity is eloquently evidenced by the fact that the entire Lent, 
unlike any other season of the year, has a proper Mass for every 
day, and relegates to a discreet background the celebration of even 
the most glorious saints. Thus Christian souls, incorporated every 
day in a eucharistic way to Christ dying on Calvary, gradually 
revive in themselves the “living memory’’ of the blessed Passion 
(“Unde et memores nos . . . beatae passionis’’) and a profound 
desire to unite their feeble atonement to the fulness of His Sacrifice. 
The sacramental power of the lenten fast, completed by the Sac- 
rifice, is then the realistic method by which the Church promotes 
an attitude of intense atonement in the souls of Christians. That 
this is truly the mind of the liturgy is clearly attested to by two 
of the most reliable witnesses of the early Church, Ss. Benedict 
and Leo. In fact, the preceding explanation is but a paraphrase 
of the chapter in St. Benedict’s Rule on the monastic observance 
of Lent, and of the Great Leo’s sermon on the first Sunday of 
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Lent. If we now turn again to our missal, we find this doctrine 
strikingly summarized in the secret prayer of Ash Wednesday: 


Fac nos, quaesumus, Domine, his We beseech Thee, O Lord, fit- 
muneribus offerendis convenienter tingly to conform us to the gifts 
aptari: quibus ipsius venerabilis here offered, by which we celebrate 
sacramenti celebramus exordium. the beginning of the venerable sac- 

rament. 
The ‘“‘venerable sacrament’’ or mystery can be none other than 


the Passion of Christ; and the period of atonement inaugurated 
is nothing less than our personal and communal ‘“‘adaptation’’ to 
the “Gift of God” offered on the eucharistic altar. 

3) Sharing in the Mystery of Christ. By thus integrating our 
work of atonement into the eucharistic oblation, the collects 
authoritatively insinuate that it is a part of the whole mystery 
of Christ’s redemption. In keeping with the method adopted in 
Septuagesima, positive or direct reference to this mystery in the 
person of Christ Himself is seldom made. But far more than 
during Septuagesima, it is rightly presumed that we are conscious 
of this mystery. Once this is admitted and practiced, the collects 
offer countless opportunities to bring to a gradual clarification the 
sacramental character of our atonement. Seemingly absent, the 
Redeemer is nevertheless present at all times: present first of all 
in the general atmosphere which pervades the admirable collects 
of the season: in none of them do we find this presence formu- 
lated in so many words, but we sense it in all. Oftentimes it is 
revealed in a short sentence, or even in the delicate nuance of a 
word which recalls our active union with Christ. And, after 
having prayed the collects day by day, we do feel that they are 
saturated as it were with Christ, with His redemption, with His 
Sacrifice. 

Let us glean, as an inducement to further personal inquiry, a 
few expressions outstanding for their depth and their clarity. 
“Jejuniorum veneranda solemnitas — these venerable solemnities 
of the fast.’’ How can we reconcile a regime of external privation 
with the ideal of a ‘‘solemnity’’? Such a paradox is hardly justi- 
fiable unless we take for granted that there is a solid objective 
basis for such an exalted estimation of our lenten mortification. 
This is given in the fact that the fast inaugurates a sacrament. 
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COLLECTS OF LENT 


“exordium venerabilis sacramenti.’’ What a perspective! Six weeks 
of fasting, but integrated into an ineffable Mystery of Life. Then 
again we read in the collects of the ‘‘observationes sacrae’’ or 
“sacrae observationis jejunia,’’ a most holy observance; for it is 
a gradual approach to the full Atonement whence all redemption 
springs. And finally we find the lovely phrase, ‘‘Deus qui ineffa- 
bilibus mundum renovas sacramentis,’’ the restoration of the 
world by ineffable mysteries. Ineffable indeed is the opus of the 
Incarnate Word, dying in our flesh that we might live in His 
divinity. These expressions and many others of a similar char- 
acter found in the collects obviously presuppose, as an acknowl- 
edged fact, that the lenten fast is a sacramental participation in 
the mystery of Christ’s redemption. Whatever they leave unsaid 
is abundantly suggested by the inexhaustible variety of texts which 
form the propers of every day’s Mass. And when the holy season 
ends, our souls will be filled with the most sublime, the most 
comprehensive, and the most moving picture of the opus of sal- 
vation, the master-work of the Son of God. 

Thus the procedure followed by the collects during Lent is 
just the reverse of that followed in the other seasons of the year. 
In the latter, the exposition of the celebrated mystery is the 
motivation and the incentive of the spiritual reactions of the soul. 
In Lent, the Christian is gradually brought to the understanding 
of the mystery through the integration of a sacramental, namely, 
the holy fasting. The following scheme will make this point 
very clear: 


E 
Other Seasons U Lenten Season 
Mystery: recalled (Adaptation of the soul through 
celebrated H active sacramental fasting 
worshipped ; sanctified by grace 
Adaptation of the soul through: To the mystery of salvation 
corresponding grace I gradually unveiled 
active experience = ever-present as motivation 
S lastly celebrated 
T 


4) Fasting Guided by Prayer. The wisdom of the procedure 
just described will be more evident if we understand that the 
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lenten fast, once it is elevated to the dignity and the function of 
a corporate sacramental, imperatively needs continuous guidance. 
This delicate mission is assumed by the collects, whose prayerful 
formulas delve into the innermost recesses of the Christian heart. 
The guidance thus provided is both a guarantee and a motivation. 

a. A preventive guarantee. There is no need to insist that the 
austerity of fasting, imposing not only a material measure but a 
moral restraint in the use of food, infringes upon the liberty of 
our physical life. The fasting Christian suffers more from being 
controlled in the freedom of his choice than in the rationing itself. 
And the control will be all the more felt because it is consistently 
imposed upon us for the duration of a rather prolonged period. 
Thus the lenten fast becomes a spiritual as well as an external 
mortification, counteracting as it does the pride of man as well 
as his lustful desires. Who then, knowing his own infirmity, can 
presume that his good will will repel the recurring murmurs of 
a rebellious nature, and thereby turn the mortification of the flesh 
into the liberation of the spirit? Grace alone, a sacramental grace, 
can accomplish this transformation. And this grace is given through 
prayer, the incessantly repeated prayer of the admirable collects of 
Lent. Thus the fasting soul, always on the verge of relaxing or 
even forsaking her active cooperation in the mystery of redemp- 
tion, is led to persevere in the “‘solemnity Of fasting’’ unto the 
final achievement of salvation. 


b. A supernatural motivation. The foolishness of man is capable 
of finding occasion for vain complacency in that which previously 
wounded his comfortable pride. The Lord Himself, in the Gospel! 
of Ash Wednesday, guards us against this abominable distortion 
by an inexorable condemnation of the fasting Pharisees of His 
time. Should the Christian likewise fall into such an unascetical 
abuse, the whole economy of Lent would be brought to naught. 
That this is possible, that it happens more than once, is amply 
attested to by individual experience. Is it not all too true that man 
is vain enough to regard the effort of his fallen flesh as a gift 
worthy of God, and to gauge his supernatural elevation according 
to the measure of his voluntary mortification? Is this not the rea- 
son why the very observance of fasting shows in our time an 
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COLLECTS OF LENT 


unwarranted rigidity and a lack of flexibility often most harm- 
ful to the spirit of divine love? 


It is the mission of the collects to keep the lenten fasting on 
the sublime level of a sacramental, or, to put it in a more simple 
way, to maintain in the fasting soul the supernatural motive of 
cooperation in the mystery of Christ. The Church, fully aware 
of the danger of vain pride lurking behind a faithful observance of 
Lent, and fearing above all at this time the sin of pharisaism, does 
not cease to lead us in prayer that we may worthily celebrate the 
“solemnity of the lenten fast.’’ With her, in the eucharistic prayer, 
we follow Christ the Penitent, who lends to our fast purity and 
fecundity. 

5) Return to a Corporate Fasting. It was necessary to dwell at 
length upon the sacramental character of the ‘“‘solemn fasting’’ in 
order to correct the modern attitude in regard to this traditional 
practice. This attitude is manifestly opposed to the spirit of the 
collects: either we depreciate the true value of the “‘solemn fast- 
ing,’ or we obey a law devoid of its sacramental significance. Even 
after every excuse on the ground of less robust physical constitu- 
tions and of a vastly changed social environment in our day has 
been allowed for, it remains that our reluctance to accept the fast 
as a spiritual challenge is truly baffling. Such reluctance trespasses 
even the limits of a legitimate antipathy of human nature against 
all exercise of self-control. Did it ever occur to us that the lenten 
fasting should hardly appear as an excessive privation to people 
who, in great numbers, normally get no more than a hurried lunch 
in sandwich form, and are permitted to take a substantial dinner 
after their working hours? It is one of the many signs of our 
neo-pagan religiosity which, in every instance, decides against the 
supreme interests of the supernatural life. Moreover, we have failed 
not only to evaluate the lenten fast as a work of cooperation in 
the mystery of redemption, but also to practice it in a corporate 
way. It is of course a personal act consequent upon a personal 
obligation; but the sacred liturgy of Lent is undeniable witness to 
the fact that it obtains its full value only when it is practiced in 
a corporate spirit. To cooperate thus in the work of Christ belongs 
exclusively to the Mystical Body of Christ; and personal fasting 
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is but one share of the general contribution to the unique fasting 
of Christ. If we want to fast in the proper spirit, we must needs 
fast as a mystical unit: such is the family, such is the convent or 
the seminary; such also is the entire parish. That we may thus 
incorporate our feeble effort into the ‘solemn observance’ of the 
Church is the supreme intention of all the collects during Lent. 
Such participation, so contrary both to nature and to individual- 
ism, needs the support of constant prayer. It is also through that 
prayer alone that modern Catholics will gain a full understanding 
of the meaning of fasting in Lent. 

Let us sum up. The season of Lent is a rational and gradual 
development of the dogma of our redemption. Upon this dogma 
first realized in Christ Himself, the sacred liturgy grafts an ascetical 
organism which is thus elevated to the dignity of an active coopera- 
tion. And while this cooperation leaves a wide margin for spon- 
taneous devotion, the observance of Lent, and of fasting in par- 
ticular, is a sacramental and corporate exercise. Hence, this holy 
season is truly the “‘time acceptable’’ to God, which no human 
institution will ever successfully replace. 

Read now and pray one by one the collects of Lent with these 
thoughts in mind; and the “‘solemn fasting’’ will become a privi- 
lege and a joy. 

ERMIN VITRY, O.S.B. 


MEMENTO 
- 
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BORN OF GOD 


HEN we speak of baptism we usually have in mind 

the triple infusion of water on the head of the 
person, together with the invocation of the Holy 
Father and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost.’ 
Trinity: ‘I baptize thee, N.N., in the name of tize 
We may sometimes wonder why it takes the priest so long till he 
gets to this essential part of the sacrament. The reason is that our 
present ritual for baptism has kept, in an abridged form, the 
process of preparation through which a convert from paganism 
had to pass before he could become a full member of the Church. 
We shall understand the ceremonies of baptism much better if we 
are acquainted with the various stages of preparation which used 
to lead up to the act of baptism proper. 





Let us assume that a pagan, in the beginning of our Christian 
era, feels inspired by the example of a friend, a Christian, and 
after some good talks with him has the desire to become a Christian 
himself. How does he go about it? His friend takes him to a priest, 
explaining that he knows this man, who wants to become a Chris- 
tian. The priest asks the proselyte about his motives, and then 
explains to him briefly the essential points of the faith and of the 
Christian way of life. After this elementary course of lessons, he 
asks the candidate whether he wishes to believe and to live that 
way. If the candidate answers ‘Yes,’’ he is worthy to be received 
among the catechumens. Up to this point he is a “‘rudis,’’ one 
being taught the “‘rudimenta,’’ the rudiments of Christian faith 
and morals.’ Now he becomes a ‘‘catechumen,”’ that is, ‘‘one under 
instruction.’” This instruction consisted mainly of assisting at the 
‘‘Mass of the catechumens’’ on Sundays. The period of instruction 
could last indefinitely, and many, especially among the upper 
classes of society, postponed their baptism until death was already 
approaching. If the catechumen wanted to be baptized, he was 
received some weeks before the day of baptism among the “‘com- 


‘The classic example of an instruction of a rudis who wishes to be a Chris- 
tian is St. Augustine’s treatise De catechizandis rudibus (tr. by Joseph P. 
Christopher,* Washington :1926) 
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petentes.’’ In Rome this was usually done on the Monday follow- 
ing the Third Sunday of Lent. 

The “‘competentes’’ or “‘illuminandi’’ received instructions on 
the Creed. They were subjected to ‘‘scrutinies’’ or examinations, 
which in Rome were seven in number and started in the third 
week of Lent. During these scrutinies exorcisms were performed 
on the candidate. At the so-called ‘‘great scrutiny’’ (in Rome, on 
Wednesday after the Fourth Sunday in Lent) the solemn ‘“‘tradi- 
tion’ of the Gospels, the Creed and the Our Father took place. 
The seventh and final scrutiny was held on the morning of Holy 
Saturday.” During the Easter Vigil, in the night from Saturday 
to Sunday, baptism proper was administered. 

With this in mind we can readily understand the ceremonies of 
baptism as they are in use today. The form employed for adult 
baptism retains in some respects more of the ancient usages, but 
because it is rarely used in this country we shall take the rites of 
infant baptism as the basis of our explanation. They too have 
preserved, as we shall shortly see, the whole structure (in abbrevi- 
ated form, it is true) of the old initiation. What appears as a 
puzzle to most people who assist at baptism today, receives new 
light and new life as soon as it is placed in its original setting. 

We said that an instruction was given to the “‘rudis’’ preliminary 
to the catechumenate. This is preserved at the beginning of our 
present ritual, when the priest receives the candidate at the entrance 
of the church and asks him about his motives. ““What dost thou 
ask of the Church of God?’’ The answer is: ‘‘Faith.’’ Not “‘bap- 
tism,’’ as one might expect, but “‘faith.’’ Because it is a “‘rudis’’ 
who comes, and what he wants is instruction. The question 
whether he is worthy to receive baptism has not yet been decided. 
The priest continues: ‘“What does faith bring thee to?” “‘Life 
everlasting.’’ Christian faith is not a mere theoretical knowledge. 
It is not given to us only that we should know a little more about 
God. It certainly is not given to us in order to solve social or 
economic problems, or to help the sciences. Faith is participation 
in divine life. It is more than knowing. It is knowing and doing, 


t. Hi. A. Wilson, The Gelasian Sacramentary (London:1894), p. 78, and 
A. Villien, The History and Liturgy of the Sacraments (l1.ondon:1932), p. 27. 
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BORN OF GOD 


dogma and commandments. To enter the Church is not a matter 
of joining a very efficient social organization. It is a matter of life 
and death. Only when we have the desire to be re-born and to 
share in the life of God can we enter the Church. How can we 
share the life of God? By keeping the commandments. Faith, 
understood as participation in divine life, cannot be a matter only 
of the intellect. It is a faith which is operative, which works in 
and through love. Love is the quintessence of the commandments. 
Therefore the priest continues: “If thou wilt enter into life, keep 
the commandments: love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, 
all thy soul, all thy strength, and thy neighbor as thyself.’’ 

Thus the short instruction to the rudis ends. Let us never forget 
it! Let us ask ourselves again and again, especially when we play 
a prominent role in Catholic life: ‘“Why are we Catholics?” ““Why 
do we want to belong to the Church?’’ Only because father and 
mother were Catholics? Or because nearly everybody of my tongue 
and my blood is a Catholic? Or because it helps us in our busi- 
ness? No! Because we want to live, not our human life which will 
end in death, but the eternal life of God. And why do we want to 
share the life of God? Because we love God. Love of God should 
be the only motive for our being Catholics. And if it is, the love 
of God will overflow and will make us good neighbors and pro- 
vide us with all the rest. “Seek ye first the kingdom of God... .” 

After the intention of the rudis has been made clear and he has 
received the first summary instruction, he can now become a cate- 
chumen. Of the ancient rites of admission into the catechumenate 
there have been preserved in our present ritual the exorcism, the 
imposition of the sign of the cross and the accompanying prayers, 
the laying on of hands, and the giving of salt. To become a cate- 
chumen means already to become a Christian. The catechumen 
belongs to the army of Christ — only as a raw recruit, of course! 
He passes from the power of the devil into that of Christ. There- 
fore he is first exorcised, that means, the devil is driven out of 
him. ‘‘Begone, unclean spirit, and give place to the Holy Ghost, 
the Paraclete.’’ With these words the priest blows at the candidate. 
He does not breathe upon him, for that is the way in which the 
Holy Spirit is communicated, who acts like a gentle breeze. But 
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this is the ‘‘exsufflatio,’ which is a sharp blowing, accompanied 
by a hissing sound. You have to be tough with the unclean spirit. 
He is not courteously asked. He receives orders. He has to be 
frightened away. That is the only language he understands. No 
appeasement. No soft peace. It’s either Christ or the devil. And 
between the two there is no compromise. 

Next the catechumen is signed with the sign of the cross on the 
forehead. The Roman soldier used to be marked on his forehead 
with the sign of the emperor, so that everybody in battle could 
recognize him. The cross on the forehead of the catechumen marks 
him as a soldier of Christ. It is a sign for the demons to flee. But 
Christian faith is not only a battle-cry against others. The sign 
of the cross is not only an ensign which leads an army against 
the enemy. It is a sign of love, and its real home — and we must 
add, its real power — is in the heart. The catechumen is signed 
on forehead and heart. In the two accompanying prayers the priest 
asks that he who is now sealed with the seal of the Lord may 
keep the “‘rudiments of the glory of God's greatness’’ and may 
arrive at the glory of regeneration. We should take notice of this 
beautiful expression, “‘rudiments of God's great glory.’’ It is an 
allusion, of course, to the ‘“‘rudimenta’’ which the rudis had been 
taught in his first instruction. But it shows a deep appreciation of 
these first elements of Christian doctrine. ‘‘Rudimenta gloriae mag- 
nitudinis Dei’’! It indicates that these elements were not a dry 
enumeration of the various things which are absolutely necessary 
for salvation. The approach which the catechist followed in those 
early centuries was not the legal one, nor was it a subjective one 
The rudis was not confronted with the mere statement: ‘Such 
and such you must believe. If you don’t, it’s just too bad for 
you.”’ The Christian faith was put before him in the form of a 
“narratio,’’ an historical account of what God had done, in the 
course of human history, creating and saving mankind. In other 
words, the rudis was informed about the ‘‘magnalia Det,’ the 
great deeds of God's everlasting mercy. Those were ‘‘the elements 
of God’s great glory.” 

What is our approach today? How do we teach our children 
in our schools? How do we teach our converts? Is faith a mere 
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system of truths, a system which has to be imposed on minds 
through a kind of mental drill? Or is it a living “‘story,”’ the 
wonderful story of God’s ways with man? Let us not forget the 
“narratio’”’ in our teaching! Let us not render our faith soulless 
by making it a matter of memorizing catechism questions in a 
mechanical way. Christian faith is a living force. It develops. It 
grows. It has a history. How much easier is it for the human 
mind to follow things in their development, than to try to master 
an abstract system with our memory. Systematic teaching certainly 
has its importance and is necessary. But it should again become, 
as it used to be, the second step, after the mind has been imbued 
with the wonderful story of God's great deeds, the ‘‘rudimenta 
gloriae magnitudinis Det.”’ 

Now let us go back to our ritual! The laying on of hands fol- 
lows, together with another prayer. The hand is the organ with 
which we make things, with which we take, with which we give, 
with which we shield and caress. During the catechumenate the 
imposition of hands is repeated again and again. The hand of the 
priest is an extension of God’s hand, who shields, who shapes, 
who gives, who takes into possession. All these various meanings 
are expressed by the laying on of hands. The catechumen becomes 
God’s property. He begins to live under the good shadow of God's 
wings. God’s saving hand is about to deliver the catechumen out 
of the realm of the devil. Instead of being bound by the fetters of 
the devil, the loving heart of the heavenly Father will now open 
wide to him. His blindness of heart will be expelled by the light 
of the ‘“‘wisdom of the cross."’ The bad odor of human passions 
will be replaced by the sweet perfume of God’s commandments. 


One should not regard these expressions of the prayer accom- 
panying the imposition of hands as mere pious exaggerations. 
They tell us precisely the difference between the old world of the 
devil and the new world of Christ. This difference has been blurred 
to a certain extent by the fact that twenty centuries of Christianity 
have left an unmistakable imprint on the world. But the more the 
devil comes back into his own in these days of rapid secularization 
and dechristianization, the more it will become evident again that 
the old world of the devil is really blindness: not blindness in the 
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field of technological or material knowledge, but blindness of the 
heart, which means blindness in regard to the eternal guiding prin- 
ciples of truth, of justice, of conscience. Where the light of God’s 
law is put under the dark bushel of opportunism, where power has 
blotted out reason, there we speak of “‘blindness of the heart.” It 
is the great sickness of our times. Like a dark cloud it covers this 
world, depresses men, kills joy, throws the poor and the helpless, 
nations as well as individuals, into misery and despair, drives men 
from war to war, from revolution to revolution. Oh, that the 
wisdom of the cross might shine into these blind hearts of ours! 
That those who have dwelt for so long in a land of deep dark- 
ness might see the great light of God’s mercy! They would rejoice 
before God as they that rejoice in the harvest. For the yoke of their 
burden, and the rod upon their shoulder, and the sceptre of thei: 
oppressor would be broken to pieces (Is. 9:3-4). 

Not less evident than this contrast between blindness of heart 
and the wisdom of the cross is the difference between the bad 
odor of lust and the good and clean air which the faithful observ- 
ance of God’s commandments brings into human society. Sur- 
rounded on all sides as they were by the disgusting manifestations 
of moral decay (which seemed to find its most evident symbol in 
the sickening smell of the bloody sacrifices of the pagans), the 
Christians of old experienced better than we the cleanness, the 
splendor, the wholesome purity of the way of life opened to them 
by the power of the risen Christ. It was as if, by the passion and 
the death of Christ, the precious vessel had been broken. Now 
the sweet odor of the risen Christ, the Holy Ghost, was filling the 
house of the Church, enabling men to live a new and holy life. 

The faith and the commandments of Christ are like an anti- 
septic against any infection brought on by the rottenness of the 
old world. This is expressed in the giving of the salt to the cate- 
chumen. Salt has a twofold function: it prevents decay and it 
gives proper taste to things. It is the “‘soul’’ of nourishment, as 
the Jews used to say. The salt which has been exorcised and 
blessed by the priest is the “sacrament of the catechumens.”’ It 
corresponds admirably to their specific status. They are going to 
be disinfected from the contagion of the unclean spirit, and they 
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are being imbued with the saving doctrine of Christ, which is 
the true ‘‘salt of the earth.’’ The Latin word for ‘‘wisdom’’ is 
“sapientia,,’ which means “‘taste’’ or “‘savor.’’ Applied to the 
mind it means the right mental taste for things, good sound judg- 
ment as opposed to any kind of unbalanced mental attitude. Salt, 
then, is a very appropriate symbol of true Christian wisdom, of a 
balanced, sound, all-embracing, sober, practical mind, a true reflec- 
tion of the Saving Wisdom of the Word of God. 


With the giving of the salt the ceremonies of admission into 
the catechumenate have come to a close. Now the rudis has become 
a “Christian,’’ but a novice, not yet a ‘“‘faithful.’’ He has first to 
undergo a period of trial, which may last for several years, during 
which he is obliged to assist at the Mass of the catechumens and 
to observe the Christian way of life. Exorcisms are repeatedly 
performed on him, through the imposition of hands and the 
giving of salt. He has to be trained in fasting and prayer, until 
he is judged ready to join the ranks of the “‘competentes.”’ 


At the appointed time, some weeks before Easter, the candidates 
are brought to the bishop by their sponsors. The bishop questions 
the sponsors about the life of their candidate, whether he has kept 
himself free of all graver vices to which man may succumb. If the 
replies are satisfactory, he is admitted for the proximate prepara- 
tion for baptism, which was called the ‘institute of illumination.”’ 
The ‘“‘competentes’’ received regular instruction on the Creed and 
had to undergo several further exorcisms and examinations (scru- 
tinia).* Our rite of baptism for children has naturally omitted 





*A description of the scrutinies can be found in L. Duchesne, Christian 
Worship (2d ed., London:1904), pp. 298-305, and in A. Villien, op. cit., 
pp. 26ff. Especially impressive were the ceremonies at the third, the ‘Great 
Scrutiny,’’ which was held on Wednesday after the Fourth Sunday in Lent at 
the basilica of St. Paul-without-the-Walls. On this day the “‘tradition’’ of the 
Gospels, the Creed and the Our Father took place. After the chanting of the 
gradual, four deacons emerged from the sacristy in solemn procession, each car- 
tying one of the four Gospels. Advancing to the altar, they deposited the four 
Gospels on the four corners of the altar. Each deacon sang the opening phrases 
of his respective Gospel, and then the bishop gave a short explanation of the 
characteristic features of the four Evangelists according to Ezechiel’s vision of the 
four beasts supporting the throne of God. After the ‘‘traditio Evangelii’’ fol- 
lowed that of the Creed and of the Our Father, again accompanied by a short 
explanation of each. (Cf. The Gelasian Sacramentary, ed. Wilson, pp. 50-60.) 
The whole ceremony was called ‘‘apertio aurium,"’ the opening of the ears. 
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most of the ceremonies of the scrutinies since they have no appli- 
cation to children. But some traces remain. First the rites of admis- 
sion to the catechumenate are repeated: the exorcism, the signing 
with the sign of the cross on the forehead, the laying on of hands, 
The prayer which accompanies the imposition of hands is ad- 
dressed to the ‘‘Author of light and of truth,’’ to ‘‘God, who bade 
light shine out of darkness and has kindled a light in our hearts 
whose shining is to make known His glory as He has revealed it 
in the face of Jesus Christ’’ (2 Cor. 4:6). He is asked to illumine 
the candidate with the light of His wisdom and give him ‘‘true 
knowledge.’’ All these expressions show clearly that this prayer 
refers to the “‘illumination’’ which the ‘“‘competentes’’ would 
receive during the weeks of Lent. 


According to our present ritual the candidate is now solemnly 
led into the church, with the words: ‘‘Enter thou into the temple 
of God, that thou mayest have part with Christ unto life ever- 
lasting.’’ The priest puts the stole on the candidate to indicate 
that only by the authority of Christ can we enter the Church. And 
what is the Church? Nothing else but ‘Christ extended in time.” 
To become a member of the Church means to share the life of 
Christ. It may very well be that this introduction into the church, 
of which there is no trace in the earlier rituals, was added to our 
present rite in order to mark the transition to the last part of the 
preparation of the candidates for baptism —I mean the part 
which used to take place on Holy Saturday itself, not during the 
Vigil, but in the morning or the afternoon, when the ‘‘competen- 
tes’’ used to come together for the last time before they received 
the sacrament. This “‘final scrutiny’’ used to be a very solemn and 
exciting occasion. First another exorcism was performed, but this 
time by a priest, not by an exorcist. Then, if the candidate had 
courage or humility enough, he went up to the ambo, the pulpit, 
and there recited the Creed. St. Augustine describes how Victorinus, 
a well-known orator who had at last determined to enter the 
Church and had become a catechumen, made the “‘redditio sym- 
boli,’ as this examination was called. “‘As soon as he went up to 
declare himself, all those of the audience who knew him — and 
who was there did not know him? — did whisper his name to 
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one another with congratulatory murmurs. And from the lips of 
the rejoicing congregation sounded the whisper, ‘Victorinus, Vic- 
torinus.. On a sudden did they speak for joy, when they beheld 
him, and as suddenly were they hushed again, through the desire 
they had to hear him. He declared his true faith with a glorious 
confidence, and all of them would have been glad with speed to 
take and lodge him in their very hearts’’ (Confessions VIII, 2). 

Another rite was connected with the “‘declaring of the Creed,” 
namely, the ‘“‘Ephpheta.’’ In Rome the priest takes spittle from 
his mouth and touches the ears and tongue of the candidate, in 
imitation of our Lord, who healed the deaf-mute on the shores of 
Lake Genesareth, ‘‘placing His fingers in his ears, touching the 
tongue with spittle, and raising His eyes to heaven sighed and said 
to him: Ephpheta, that is, Be cpened. And his ears were opened, 
the string of his tongue was loosed, and he spoke right’”’ (Mark 
7:31-35). The present custom of touching the nostrils, and the 
words ‘“‘unto an odor of sweetness,’’ are not a part of the original 
rite. Considerations of propriety led to the change. But the original 
meaning remains. The power of Christ gives to the neophyte ears 
to hear the glad tidings of salvation, and a new tongue to praise 
God and to sing the new canticle which is proper to those who 
follow the Lamb whithersoever it goes. Grace has a wonderful 
effect in man; it opens him up, it makes him free to hear and to 
speak. The powers of this world protect themselves with censor- 
ships. The tyrant rules by imposing silence on the people. Christ 
opens the ears and looses the tongues. 

Up to now the catechumen was passive. Exorcisms were per- 
formed on him. Then he repeated what he was taught, the Creed 
and the Our Father. Now he has been “‘opened.’’ He can hear and 
he can speak. He becomes active. The first thing he uses his new 
freedom for is to renounce Satan. It was an old custom among 
the Christians, especially of the East, before they descended into 
the baptisma! font to turn and spit towards the West when they 
renounced Satan. The West was always regarded as the region of 
darkness, the realm of the devil. Then they would turn around 
toward the East and, lifting up their hands to the rising sun, they 
would pledge their allegiance to Christ. That was their “‘con- 
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version,’ a complete “‘turning around,”’ a definite change of direc- 
tion in their lives. The Romans were less dramatically inclined. 
But the essential thing remains. ‘‘Dost thou renounce Satan?’’ the 
priest asks. “I do renounce him.”’ “And all his works?’ “I do 
renounce them.” “‘And all his pomps?’’ “I do renounce them.” 
Three times he is asked, to make the decision more solemn, more 
deliberate, ever more specific. The catechumen had to realize that 
he was giving up something which was casting a spell on mil- 
lions of people: the ‘‘pomps of the devil,’’ the seductive display 
of earthly splendor in public demonstrations, processions and 
games, through which the worship of the gods intoxicated eyes, 
ears, all the senses, and which was so utterly opposed to the “‘sober 
inebriety”’ of the Spirit of Christ. 


Baptism cannot be repeated, as we all know. But these our 
baptismal vows can and should be renewed time and again, in 
fact every day, but especially in connection with a retreat or mis- 
sion. Are we not exposed to the ‘“‘pomps”’ of the devil even moze 
than were the Christians who lived in the first centuries after 
Christ? The art of playing on the senses and the emotions of 
people has never been developed with greater skill than in our 
days of clever advertizing, of the radio, of the movies. Through 
these technical means the ‘‘pomps of the devil’’ have become the 
daily food of millions. Without our knowing it our resistance is 
being softened up every day. Only our deliberate renunciation, 
renewed day by day right into the face of the devil, is able to 
keep up the wall that should separate us from and protect us 
against the charms with which the prince of this world keeps up 
his dominion over bodies and souls. If he holds sway over the 
hearts of men by intoxicating the senses, then we have the obliga- 
tion to protect our senses and build up in our minds the genuine, 
limpid simplicity which has been symbolized in the “‘sacrament 
of the catechumens,”’ the salt. 

The renunciation of Satan brings the ceremonies of the last 
scrutiny on Holy Saturday to a close. The ceremonies which fol- 
low used to take place at the Easter Vigil, the night from Saturday 
to Sunday. First the lessons from the Old Testament were read. 
They represent a summary of the history of our salvation and a 
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final instruction preparatory to the solemn initiation about to take 
place. Then the bishop and the clergy, accompanied by the “‘elect,”’ 
as the candidates were now called, went in solemn procession to 
the baptistery. Meanwhile the Litany was chanted. Arrived at the 
font, the celebrant blessed the water. When everything was ready, 
the elect took off their garments and were anointed (anointing 
before a bath was a general practice of antiquity). The priests 
likewise took off their outer garments and put on simple white 
robes to assist the neophytes as they descended into the font. 
According to the account in the Acts of the Apostles, Philip the 
deacon asked the eunuch of the Queen of Ethiopia before baptizing 
him: ‘‘Dost thou believe with all thy heart?’’ The eunuch replied: 
“I believe that Jesus Christ is the Son of God.” In like manner, 
before a catechumen officially joined the community of the faith- 
ful he was asked: “‘Dost thou believe in God the Father Almighty ?”’ 
“T do believe,” was the answer, and the first immersion took place, 
in the name of the Father. The same procedure was repeated for 
the Son and the Holy Ghost. 


When we look at our ritual today we see that each one of its 
prescriptions has its counterpart in very ancient times. We have 
preserved the anointing, not of the whole body, but on the breast 
and between the shoulders. Whoever has administered baptism 
will realize that this cannot be done with the baby all wrapped 
up in various layers of cloth. A faint memory of the original 
undressing has thus been preserved. Though people in our day 
are apparently more sensitive than the ancients used to be, the 
spiritual significance of this prebaptismal nakedness should never- 
theless not escape us. Baptism is regeneration through the creative 
power of God. It is an act which transforms the very depths of a 
human being. We have to do away with every disguise, with every 
kind of drapery with which we try to make a little more out of 
ourselves than we really are. No facade behind which to hide can 
be tolerated when God wants to create a new man. The old man 
has to be put off. Anything that man has added to his nature 
since Adam took his fate into his own hands, and which in 
reality can only be disfiguration, has to be taken off. Man has 
to return, humbly and ruefully, from where he started. If we 
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would only keep that in mind later, after our baptism! We may 
grow in years and in experience, in riches and in power. In the 
eyes of God, under the almighty hand of His grace, we remain 
always helpless, naked babies. 


It is evident from the above that even a remnant of the ancient 
custom of the clergy changing their vestments and putting on a 
white robe in order to assist the elect in the font, has been preserved 
in our rite, because after the anointing the priest is directed to 
change his purple stole to a white one. That indicates also that 
the negative part, as it were, of the rite, and the exorcisms — 
which were performed in purple vestments because only in fasting 
and penance can the demons be overcome — have now come to 
an end, and we all turn spiritually to the East, toward the risen 
Christ, the Sun of salvation. In our present rite the questions 
asked of the candidate have been separated from the act of baptism 
itself. Let us listen to these questions. Let us examine ourselves 
whether we can answer them with a cheerful spirit, truly from 
the bottom of our hearts. 

“Dost thou believe in God the Father Almighty, Creator of 
heaven and earth?’’ Hitler used to talk about ‘‘divine providence” 
as long as things went his way. But when an exceptionally hard 
winter stopped his armies before Moscow in 1942, it was “‘blind 
fate’’ which had turned against him. Yes, a “blind fate’’ is the 
only thing that replaces God in the confused minds of those who 
think it below their dignity to believe in a personal God. This 
blind fate is the exact reflection of the blindness that has taken 
possession of their hearts. It really means a turning to the light 
when we say, “I believe in God.’’ And it means joy, freedom, 
dignity for men, when we add, ‘‘Father Almighty.” It means 
universal salvation, peace, sure hope of victory for everything 
good in this world, when we confess: “‘Creator of heaven and 
earth.”’ 

“‘Dost thou believe in Jesus Christ, His only-begotten Son, our 
Lord, who was born for us and suffered for us?’’ This is the 
question which proved such a stumbling block to the Jews. How 
could God’s Son be born and suffer for us men? With them, all 
those who, though they may believe in God, think Him to be so 
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far above all earthly things that He can have no personal care for 
men, will smile at the idea that God died for us. ‘“God helps those 
who help themselves,’ they will say, “and only weaklings believe 
in the cross.” Weaklings? We should say, “‘sinners,’"’ and who of 
us is without sin? If there were not a God to help man, what 
could man do? It is a: goodly thing, indeed, to believe in a God 
who loves us first, who like the Good Shepherd goes after the 
lost sheep, who loved us when we were His enemies, and loved 
us so much that He sent His Only-Begotten to “‘become sin for 
us,’ as St. Paul says, to suffer and die for us. Is it difficult to fol- 
low St. John’s admonition, “‘Believe in Charity’’? Our heart may 
accuse us. Is it difficult then to believe that God is greater than 
our heart? That is what we confess when we say: I believe in 
Jesus Christ, true God and true man, who was born for us, suf- 
fered for us, died for us. Glad tidings, good news! Good for the 
strong, good for the weak, because (let us be sincere) whether 
strong or weak, we are all in the same predicament, we are sinners, 
and that means, we cannot help ourselves. We depend entirely on 
the selfless love of God, on God who emptied Himself and became 
one of us. 


Whoever believes in the charity of God which has appeared in 
Christ Jesus will readily answer the third question: “‘Dost thou 
believe in the Holy Ghost?’’ Especially if this question is under- 
stood to embrace all the glorious works of the Spirit: “‘the holy 
Catholic Church, the communion of saints, the remission of sins, 
the resurrection of the body, life everlasting.’’ Is there anything 
negative among these? Is it not all highest possible affirmation, 
divine optimism, last fulfilment of the deepest aspiration of every 
human heart? I am convinced that if we but let these things ring 
in our ears and in our hearts ——communion of saints, remission 
of sins, resurrection of the flesh, life everlasting — we shall un- 
derstand why the Church does not think she is doing violence to 
the child by having the sponsor answer in its stead: “‘I do believe.”’ 
Is there anything anticipated here which the child may later on 
regret? What else is pledged but faith in Life? And where is the 
child that does not want to live? No, the Creed is not a chain to 
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fetter the mind. It is the voice of liberty, of happiness, of life. And 
therefore, when the child is now asked: ‘“Wilt thou be baptized?” 
what other answer can there be but a jubilant, ‘‘I will.” 
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This scheme shows the relation between our present ritual of infant 
baptism and the various stages of the ancient rite of initiation. It should 
be kept in mind, however, that the history of the baptismal rite is a very 
complicated one and shows many changes and local varieties. Some details 
of this scheme, therefore, remain open to discussion. 


DAMASUS WINZEN, O.S.B. 
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HO is not concerned over the spiraling divorce rate 
in this country and in the western world? Young 
people worry about it, parents and priests ask each 
other: ‘“What is wrong?” “Where have we failed?”’ 

Men and women in the world are in grave need 
of counsel from their clergy. Occasionally this advice is given 
wisely and well from our parochial pulpits; but unfortunately 
the matter is frequently taken up in the manner of a missionary 
who was recently at our parish church. A purposeful Celt, he 
outlined the program of sermons for the mission we were about 
to begin by telling us: ‘“The first conference will be on marriage, 
and, Ladies,’’ he added gayly, “‘it’ll be a humdinger.”’ 

That was a vast understatement. 

The following evening he stamped to the pulpit, made the sign 
of the cross, impaled us all on the end of a lethal glare, and un- 
leashed the tempest. 

Of course his sermon was not on marriage at all; he spoke about 
birth control, another subject entirely. He was very eloquent; any 
top sergeant would have sounded like a little lost lamb by contrast. 
Nothing at all was said about marriage itself; the direction was 
entirely negative. According to him all Catholic women were 
engaged hand over fist in the business of race suicide. This I 
strongly doubt, but who were we to say him nay. 

Blunt Saxon words buffeted us. Protestant victory gardeners 
near by held their hoes at mid-stroke, agape at the edification that 
was wafting through the church windows in the suburban dusk. 
We mothers stirred embarrassedly in our pews and thought of 
our children at home in their beds. Though five years married and 
three times a mother, most of these allusions were going straight 
Over my innocent head. The sentences quickened into lightenings 
and thunder claps; the Holy Ghost, I knew, spoke in tongues of 
flame, but somehow, I scarcely thought divine wisdom was ever 
meant to sound like this. 

In justice, I must say the man was forceful; and to any of us 
guilty of the connubial chicanery he was describing, he must have 
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been the very incarnation of divine wrath. Yet I cannot help but 
feel that this zealous priest might have done us all a greater service 
by expending an equal amount of energy on the subject he had 
originally promised us. 

We were taught a long time ago that marriage is one of the 
most bountiful of the seven sacraments which Christ ordained, 
out of His great love of us, to be our stepping-stones to heaven. 
Human love in itself is beautiful; it was meant to be since God 
created man and woman each for the other and for Himself. 

Few of our ceremonies are more richly framed, more tenderly 
performed then the nuptial Mass. Only then is a woman ever 
ushered into the sanctuary to kneel at the feet of Christ, in the 
person of the priest. The betrothal is thrice blessed, sanctified; 
and the liturgy is charged with joy: ‘‘May the Lord bless thee 
out of Sion, and mayest thou see the good things out of Jerusalem 
all the days of thy life.’ 

If God saw fit to use this sacrament as an example of His spir- 
itual union with the Church, surely it, and those who receive it, 
must be very close to His heart. Why, then, must the subject of 
matrimony inspire so many to the oratorical ““Humdinger’’ of our 
recent mission? Why should so intrinsically beautiful a subject be 
defiled by associating it continually in the lay mind with sin? 
The sin of denying life is heinous and should be excoriated, but 
a true marriage in God is the occasion of virtue, not the occasion 
of sin. If there are those who fall into pernicious practice, there 
are many more who in matrimony approach something akin to 
sanctity. 

Missionaries see the seamy side of life perhaps too much. In 
the darkness of the confessional they spend their life counting the 
poor cheap coins of sin beyond the soul’s enduring. Perhaps they 
do not advert sufficiently to the heroic virtue men and women 
practice as husband and wife. Perhaps they do not know any 
women who have children at great personal risk, gladly, frequently. 
Perhaps nothing is ever said to them of the women who adopt 
children, pray, storm heaven that they may be given little ones of 
their own. Nor are they apt to hear of the hard disciplined restraint 
practiced by many who must wait for grave and good reasons 
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FROM A BACK PEW 


before they may have another child. And even if conditions were as 
bad as most missionaries paint them, is denunciation the most 
helpful corrective? 

Occasionally, it seems to me, we might all be the better for a 
few well chosen words on the richly rewarding harmony of con- 
jugal love. Our mentog preferred to call it ‘‘sex,”’ and every time 
he used the word we quaked as though a bomb had fallen. 

There are two ways to look at one’s faith: one is to see in it 
bars for every window of the soul, and a padlock for each of the 
senses. The other is to see in it not a lock but a key to fit the great 
wide splendor of God's universe. 

People who live in love serve mutually in the interests of the 
divine Will. The shared joy, the communion, the tenderness of 
their relationship is indeed the prototype of Christ’s union with 
His Church. Man and woman, deprived of the other, is made poor 
by half, having each surrendered a complete entity into the union 
which made them one. Thus do we cling together, ever striving to 
come closer to God, beseeching Him in His tenderness to make us 
thus complete. Surely in no other sacrament are we made more 
palpably aware of grace; supporting us, transporting us as it does, 
we move in splendor, and the splendor is of God. 

It has been argued that the celibate clergy are incapable of ad- 
vising competently in matters conjugal. If they were all to speak 
in the vein of the orator I mentioned before, the criticism might 
seem valid. But, on the contrary, I know that priests by their 
training, their experience in the confessional, their objective judg- 
ment, are preeminently well suited to the role of counselor in matri- 
monial problems. Those of them who are best equipped must give 
this particular ministry top priority. The courts, the homes for 
foundlings, worried parents, confused young people, need their 
help, are begging for it. The need is very great. 

Though the evil that men do is headline material and wide 
publicizing makes it seem of epidemic proportions, the fact remains 
that people are generally headed in the right direction, that homely 
virtues prevail, and integrity remains inviolate. Marriages fail, not 
so much because of social disturbances, not because we have turned 
away from God, but because human nature is as frail as it ever 
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was, because we become spiritually blunted, because couples who 
are having trouble do not get positive help until it is too late. It 
is not enough to lecture on what is forbidden. We hear too much 
of the abnormalities and not enough of the normal, sound, en- 
riching relationship of the true sacrament. People develop strange 
complexes when they are lectured incessantly on the negative and 
culpable aspects of sexual relationships. 


There are those priests who have already heard the voices of 
the little people in the back pews. They have taken the marriage 
sermon out of the pulpit entirely and opened it quietly like a 
prayerbook among small circles of laymen who gather together 
to study, to question, and to pray. This is a good thing. Christ 
took great pains with matrimony; remember Cana, remember His 
words to the Pharisees, remember that marriage is by His choice 
the visible symbol on earth of His union with His Church for all 
eternity. Too many of us have been led to believe that the Church 
acquiesces to the institutfon but grudgingly, and only that she 
may have new souls to foster. To see how terribly erroneous such 
a misconception is, one has only to read the early Fathers, the 
Aquinases, the Augustines, the great Paul himself. Ours to cooper- 
ate in miraculous creation, yes; but ours, too, to harbinger, by the 
selflessness, the tenderness, the joyousness of our earthly love, the 
prodigal fulness of the charity of God. 

“Holy matrimony” has become a hackneyed phrase grown slick 
with careless use and banal implication. But the original intaglio 
is there for those who care to look for it. Etched sharply still, 
exquisitely drawn by the divine hand of Christ, the word should 
hold serenity as a gem holds light, its luster can be pure, brilliant, 
deep. Parents who fully understand its uttermost implication fill 
for their children and their children’s children the cup of life. 

Yes, there is scope for homilists in the subject of matrimony, 
but it is not for demolition crews whose vocabulary is embarrassed 
beyond the confines of the good old Saxon four letter words. 
‘“‘Humdingers”’ are fine if we must hear still more about the evils 
of birth control. But let us remember that marriage is another 
whole subject in itself. Let us hear more of it, please. 

PAULA SINCLAIRE 
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FROM OTHER LANDS 


ST. GERTRUDE’ 
MYSTICAL FLOWERING OF THE LITURGY 


UR time likes to specialize and separate things, and 

even the spiritual life has not escaped this tendency. 

There are those who, enamored of a one-sided inter- 

pretation of St. John of the Cross, cry ‘Nada, nada, 

nada’’ — nothing, neither religious art nor music, 

complete detachment from all sensible beauty, and the nakedness 

of the spirit alone — at least in words. And there are others, who 

would deprecate all solitary mental prayer and restrict salvation 

to corporate liturgical worship. It is difficult to see why there 

should be such a dichotomy, since our Lord Himself took part 

regularly in the public prayer of the Synagogue and taught His 

disciples to pray in common to their Father in heaven, while, at 

the same time, He was accustomed to spend long nights in prayer. 

So it seems as if we had the very highest authority for combining 

the two, which will never hinder, but rather help and fructify 
one another. 

There are few more striking examples of this happy marriage 
of an intense devotion to the liturgy and a mystic life of the 
highest order than the spirituality of St. Gertrude, that Bene- 
dictine (or rather Cistercian) nun of the thirteenth century. 
Most fittingly she was born on the great old feast of the Epiphany, 
and gold, myrrh and incense abound in her visions. From her 
fifth year she was entrusted to the nuns of the convent of Helfta. 
There she grew up in the atmosphere of the slow, contemplative 
chant of the Office and dignified splendor of the conventual Mass. 
For, as Dom Maurus Wolter has so fittingly expressed it in his 
Gertrudenbuch: ‘‘St. Gertrude was a daughter of the cloister. 
Offictum and sacrificium, Scripture and the liturgy, are the two 
wings by which pure souls fly to God in the monastic life.” 

The centre of this liturgico-mystical life is, of course, the Mass. 
Many of St. Gertrude’s ecstasies occurred during it, and she is 
always careful to give the particular words which called forth 
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her raptures. Thus at the Mass “‘Gaudete’’ of the Third Sunday 
in Advent her heart was pierced with an arrow of love, and on the 
Fourth Sunday of Lent, at the reading of the gospel of the feeding 
of the five thousand, our Lord gave her five fishes with which to 
make a mystical offering to supply for the deficiencies of the 
Church. One of the most extraordinary graces was granted her 
on the Second Sunday of Lent, which has the gospel of the trans- 
figuration. “It appeared to me,’ she writes, “‘that my face was 
pressed to another Face. In this vision, Thine eyes, bright as the 
rays of the sun, appeared before mine, and when Thou didst show 
me Thy most adorable Face, a light of ineffable sweetness passed 
from Thy divine eyes into mine, and thence into my inmost being.” 

Thus the Mass offers both the setting and the content of her 
contemplation: the Holy Spirit guides, as it were, her imagination 
along the lines traced out in the liturgy, to which the divine action 
adapts itself in her soul. This is even more obvious in the great 
visions in which, while the ordinary Mass is going on in the church, 
St. Gertrude, rapt in ecstasy, assists at a mystical Mass offered by 
our Lord Himself in heaven. In an extraordinary interplay of 
liturgical and mystical worship, both deeply penetrating each 
other, she describes the liturgical actions performed in heaven down 
to their minutest details and fills them with mystical significance, 
using to the full those mysterious faculties known in mystic 
theology as the “spiritual senses.’’ Sight and hearing, smelling, 
touch and taste are all transformed, and those God-given senses 
of the body which the Church elevates and satisfies in her worship, 
are reproduced in an incorporeal manner in the purified soul of 
the contemplative to enable her to take part in what is above the 
capacity of ordinary Christians. 

Perhaps the most perfect example of this close relation between 
the mystical and the liturgical life is the magnificent vision at the 
Matins of the Assumption. From the Most Holy Trinity down 
to the lowest choirs of angels, the whole court of heaven com- 
bines to pay honor to the blessed Virgin on her greatest feast. The 
Holy Spirit chants, ‘‘Una est columba mea’’; the divine Son re- 
sponds, “‘Perfecta mea’’; and the eternal Father Himself concludes, 
“‘Una est mattis suae electa.’’ Thus the Office continues, the divine 
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ST. GERTRUDE 


Trinity and our Lord in His humanity, angels and saints chanting 
together, until at last our Lady herself sings the Te Deum in 
thanksgiving for the divine condescension that made her the 
Mother of God. Here is, indeed, realized the unity of human life, 
the participation of the whole man in his highest act, which is 
worship. : 

It is not surprising that the Saint should have received the grace 
of being able to follow all the ceremonies of the Office while being 
wholly absorbed in God. For all seems to flow so naturally, or 
shall we say, supernaturally, from the centre: the human soul 
living in the beautifully balanced communion of the Mystical 
Body, equally far removed from a futile individualism and from 
an impersonal mass mentality. ‘““When God grants any special 
grace to His elect,’’ says St. Gertrude, ‘‘all participate in it.’’ For 
she regards the graces she receives not as a privilege granted for her 
own enjoyment, but rather as a gift bestowed on her to show 
forth the goodness of God to others. This profound humility, 
which is perhaps the surest sign of the genuine mystic, is also 
insolubly linked to true love of the liturgy. For in the great un- 
broken chant of praise that ascends to God throughout the ages, 
the little “‘I’’ loses itself in the Body, only to find itself more 
fully in the communion of the members with their divine Head. 
In this spirit of humble union with all believers St. Gertrude 
always seeks to conform her private devotions to the Office of the 
Church, and outlines quite a plan of meditations in connexion 
with the canonical Hours, ingeniously linking the passion of our 
Lord to the virtues of our Lady .... 

St. Gertrude’s profound devotion to the Sacred Heart, too, is 
intimately linked up with the Office. Her great visions, like those 
of St. Margaret Mary, occur on the feast of the Beloved Disciple, 
though not during the time of private prayer, but at Matins. All 
are permeated by a mysticism that draws its inspiration from the 
liturgy, and the fervor of her assistance at the rites of the Church 
is such that “‘each word which she uttered seemed to fly like an 
arrow from her heart into the Heart of Jesus.’’ When she fears to 
have been inattentive at the recital of the Hours, our Lord Him- 
self promises to supply all her deficiencies from the bounty of His 
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divine Heart, whereas she believes to hear the devil mocking her 
when she says them hurriedly. This close connexion with the 
liturgy safeguards also the doctrinal correctness of her revelations, 
despite her distinctly visionary spirituality, a type which so often 
leads to vagaries of the imagination. But in her the words of the 
Mass or of the Office, under the action of the Holy Spirit, call forth 
the scenes which she witnesses. Her mysticism, however personal, 
is always carried by the action of the Church, which gives it its 
singular attraction, comparable to that of the colorful yet austere 
paintings of the Middle Ages. 

Unlike St. Gertrude, we modern Christians are almost all of us 
suffering from a one-sided and fragmentary outlook, preventing us 
from living the life in and with the Church in its fulness. This 
was perhaps inevitable after the great disruption of Christian unity 
in the sixteenth century, and we cannot simply go back to the 
spirituality of the Middle Ages and repudiate later developments. 
But we can allow our devotional life to be inspired by the example 
and teaching of saints who still possessed this unity, whose mys- 
ticism was nourished on the liturgy and whose love for the liturgy 
deepened their mysticism. This interaction between the two great 
forms of prayer is mirrored in the life of St. Gertrude with par- 
ticular intensity, and a more intimate knowledge of and devotion 
to her may well advance us on the way to union with God and 
the Mystical Body, in which we fulfil the great double command- 
ment of loving God and our neighbor. 

H. C. GRAEF 
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TIMELY TRACTS 
THINGS ON MY DESK 


HE mail has been slow lately, but not too slow to bring 

a few things to my desk that I want to clear off in one 

tract. There fs, e.g., the clipping from Time about the 
Christmas headline in a Catholic newspaper: “‘It’s a 

Boy in Bethlehem!’’ What is it that makes an editor 

display such bad taste? It is not even funny. It reeks of bourgeois 
spirit and that kind of joviality which strikes our layfolk as quite 
unbecoming a minister of the sacred Mysteries. All the old stale 
stories of anxious daddies pacing the hall of the maternity ward, 
of grandpas being mighty (yes, ‘‘mighty,”’ not “‘very’’; “‘mighty”’ 
is so much more folksy) proud of their boy, and the trite out- 
bursts of petty middle class, standardized humor come to mind, 
and one asks: Do we have to drag everything down to our own 
sad level? Is nothing sacred any more? Are we bent on making 
the greatest mysteries into Hollywood-Henry Aldrich affairs minus 
the Hollywood tinsel? And, really, do we think that we shall win 
a single soul for Christ by acting like a kid when we are old 
enough to act of age? Let us hope it was the last, sad note of that 
disappointing ‘‘atomic’’ year which brought so much heartbreak 
to the starving, shivering world. Why should a ghastly year not 
end on a shrill note of disharmony? I for one am glad it is over. 


Looking over the stack of curiosities on my desk, I find an item 
sent to me by a former student of mine in Detroit. It is a photo 
cut from a paper, I suppose a diocesan one. In the foreground are 
altar boys in stiff Eton collars and lace curtain surplices — quite 
a combination. Then priest, deacon and subdeacon. And the 
elevated chalice in the hands of the priest at the consecration. 
Photographed and on display on a newspaper page. The very 
moment of which the preface sings that the cherubim and seraphim 
worship it with trembling adoration. The very moment that the 
early Christians hid from the catechumens, sinners and the pro- 
fane. Here it is — just like that. It took the Church almost 1400 
years to take the veil off the Host. She still hides it in a ciborium 
covered with a veil, in a tabernacle veiled inside and out, stand- 
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ing under a canopy. The priest touches it with veiled hands at 
Benediction. With reluctance she finally admitted the monstrance, 
which did not come from Rome, but from Danzig or some similar 
place. And here we go: flashlights, films rushed to headquarters, 
and papers sold on news stands. 

But that is not the point. Raised above the true Blood of our 
Blessed Lord, flanked by two chalk-white Christmas trees — as 
Fibber McGee says: “‘Everybody has a white tree this year’’ — 
there is a ‘‘sculptured representation of the Christchild’’ — instead 
of the prescribed cross. This sculptured representation ‘“‘greets the 
congregation at the consecration.’’ It does not say ‘‘Peekaboo”’ or 
“Hi, kids!’’ I suppose that will come as the next step in technical 
perfection — you know, we can do things in this atomic age, can’t 
we? Well, then, how does it “‘greet’’? By having the green drape: 
that cover it drawn back when the moment of consecration arrives. 
Some improvement on our Lord, isn’t it? But this is the atomic 
Christmas 1945 in Detroit and Chicago and New York, and not 
the dark ages in Rome A.D. 950 or 1000. Those dark ages had 
the idea that the consecration was a “‘tremendum maysterium,” 
something only the eyes of faith can see. They believed that all 
efforts at visualization would only mislead or distract. They had 
the notion that our Lord chose bread and wine as significant 
symbols showing forth richness hard to fathom. But some of us, 
in the atomic year 1945, evidently think Christ used only a sort 
of camouflage when He chose bread and wine, perhaps because He 
did not happen to have anything better around at the time. With 
Hollywood and superman, neon lights and uranium practically 
at our beck and call, we atomic little geniuses can improve on our 
divine Master who chose a backward age as the fulness of time: 
we can put up a better show. 

Oh yes, I know things like that have happened before and 
elsewhere. Wooden doves fluttered on ropes from church vaults, 
plaster Christs rose from canvas graves, and tin Christs blessed 
you for a nickel in Munich churches back in 1929 and before. 
But so far this has all been on the fringe of the sanctuary, and as 
a sort of divertissement for the little ones, perhaps tolerated with 
a smile by indulgent authorities — although Cardinaj Faulhaber 
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THINGS ON MY DESK 


stopped the tin blessings for a nickel as soon as he heard of it. But 
now we are right in the middle of the Mystery. It is not so much 
having a sculptured babe instead of the crucified Lord — although 
that happens to be against the law, and woe to any follower of 
the liturgical movement if he only “interprets’’ the law, while 
such nonsense seems to go on and on. It is not that at all that is 
so outrageous. What is so uncanny is the sureness with which in 
our — atomic — days every effort of religious creation seems to 
miscarry. It borders on the miraculous. Whenever one of our con- 
temporaries becomes creative in his efforts to make worship and 
liturgy, it is sure to be a freak or a monster. Dogma seems to have 
become an abacadabra to be memorized or to be used for equally 
freakish borderline cases, compared to which the angels dancing 
on a pin-point are elephantine in importance. But this sure, fine 
feeling for the right thing, the sure tread of the healthy climber 
in spiritual altitudes, seems to be gone; and to me, who often 
wishes in his heart that liturgy weren't rubrics and who prays for 
a mild breeze to thaw the glacial state of the Mysteries ever since 
Trent, there come times when I feel like saying to the Holy 
Spirit: “Hold Your mighty, fiery breath just a little longer, 
because if You send it to us now, great goodness! the result will 
quite certainly not be ‘spiritual’ and the Holy Rollers will have 
nothing on us.’’ How would it be if we all read Dom Anscar 
Vonier’s A Key to the Doctrine of the Eucharist again to make 
sure that we really know why and how a sacrament is a symbol, 
which will expire if we try to make it a “‘show thing’’? 

The nightmarish year in which all the old churches of Cologne 
went to pieces while Henry Ford's assembly plant outside the 
walls went unharmed gave us also a radio broadcast dedicated to 
the Blessed Mother — and to General Francisco Franco. It was 
a rather stormy hour, and I don’t know how the sweet and 
gracious Queen took it. But I thought I saw a sad and pained 
expression come over her face when her self-appointed cavalier was 
a little rough on the finer shades of facts and truths. He said a few 
refreshing things and showed a few reverses of current coin health 
ful to behold. But is it sheer ignorance which leads a person to 
say that communists were the perpetrators of the evil that is sup- 
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posed to have led to Franco’s revolt in 1936, or is it the reverse 
of the communist trick of calling everything fascist that opposes 
them? We Catholics should be able to make a few distinctions, 
The government was bourgeois republican, the perpetrators of the 
misdeeds were anarchists — deadly enemies of communism. ‘‘At 
that hour’’ the preacher sees ‘‘commissars’’ in Madrid, and he has 
the Nazis and Fascists arrive after ‘‘some hundred thousand Rus- 
sian soldiers were already on the scene.’’ One clergyman publicly 
telling untruths does more damage than all the commissars who 
were not in Madrid. The dilemma for the audience is a hard one, 
especially for those with a memory and with honesty. Shall they 
say: the man is ignorant (then why does he speak at all?) or 
shall they say: he is a liar (does he then not insult his own cause 
and us?). The facts are that the Reds came into Spain after the 
fascists, that there were never more than a few hundred Russians 
there, and that the communists and anarchists fought their own 
little civil war behind the lines, with an impotent bourgeois gov- 
ernment looking on, at the mercy both of them and of the backers 
of Franco who pushed them more and more into a corner. 

Franco’s sin of accepting Nazi help was, according to the 
speaker, no greater sin (sic!) than that of America in ‘‘welcoming 
Russia’s red-fascist help to defeat Hitler.” Unless I am all mixed 
up, it was our late friend Hitler who pushed his former friend 
Stalin over to England’s side by breaking one of his treaties and 
doing a little invading on a bright June morning. Thereafter we 
inherited this constellation by a timed attack which, according to 
Hitler’s calculations, was supposed to coincide with his triumphal 
entry into the Kremlin. The alternative would have been to join 
Hitler and fight Stalin: those who would have preferred that are 
now quite safe to come out and say so. Why don’t they, or is it 
just a question of somebody saying it first to break the ice? But 
even so: was Hitler forced on Franco’s side by an invasion of 
Germany? 

Why do we do these things? Why do we counter half-truths 
with half-truths, incorrect statements with more of the same? 

It all goes to show that something is wrong with us, the 
Catholics. That there is something terribly, diabolically wrong 
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THINGS ON MY DESK 


with communism and its intellectual satellites is quite true. One 
look at the little nations in Europe convinces anybody who has 
not a party line to follow come hell come high water. But Marx 
did not raise the dead, nor did Lenin rise out of his mausoleum 
on the Red Square, nor did Stalin kindle hearts with fiery tongues 
of Love Divine. They have ‘‘a right to be wrong,’’ because they 
have no Holy Spirit to guide them. They are where they want to 
be, the poor devils (and devils they are!), all on their own, with 
test tubes for sacraments and statistics for their liturgy, five year 
plans as retreats and the NKVD as spiritual directors. But God 
help us if we sink to that level and copy their methods! Christ is 
the Incarnate Truth and to defend His Church and even its moats 
and fences, nay its approaches and outbuildings, with dirty weap- 
ons is as sinful as any communistic lie. 


I really hope 1946 will be better than 1945, with its sectarian- 
ism in the Holy Place, its dogmatic obfuscation in the matter of 
the Mysteries, and its rip-roaring back-slapping kid stuff about 
sacred things. 


Let me contrast this failure of the anointed ones with the 
simple earnestness of a layman, a sailor in our navy. He read 
somewhere about the ‘English Liturgy Society.’’ He has never 
heard about the “‘mounting heat’’ of the pro-vernacular discus- 
sions and its distortions by its opponents. I never met him and 
he does not know me from Adam. Here is his letter: 


There was no Catholic chaplain on board ship while overseas, and 
very few on board who could be an apologist for the Catholic faith 
to the satisfaction of our inquisitive non-Catholic brethren. The in- 
terest of outsiders in Catholicism led me to attempt to learn more 
about our worship, history and background. I found the greatest 
objection to Catholic worship was the lack of participation by the 
congregation in the Latin Mass. The Mass, they noted, was merely 
a duty for a great many Catholics and not the focal point of spir- 
itual interest it should be. It was at that time I learned of the 
“Missa Recitata.” 


Soon after we were privileged with the visit of a Filipino priest 
(every Sunday for several months) from the nearby town of Lin- 
gayen, P. I. I suggested to him that we use the community Mass. 
I volunteered to make up copies of the Mass of the day and lead in 
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the English recitation. He was, however, a firm believer in the Rosary 
at Mass, with the liturgy merely the private prayers of the priest, so 
we had to be content with the silent Mass. 


I was transferred later from our ship, at China and flew to Cavite, 
Philippines to await transportation home. It was there I first came 
into contact with the dialog Mass in practice. The chaplain was ; 
Franciscan, I believe, and he went to a great deal of trouble to sten- 
cil copies of the day with short explanations on it. His duties took 
him to Manila and to a majority of the ships in the harbor so that 
I didn’t have a chance to have a talk with him about the liturgy. 
I might mention also that his Mass was very popular with the men 
and thousands like myself will come back indoctrinated to the use 
of the community Mass, due to this priest’s wonderful work. 
Realizing that individual efforts can’t accomplish much I have been 
looking for a group in which I could direct my efforts for the wider 
use of the vernacular, in Mass, and the divine office by the laity. 

I leave this letter as it is and make no attempt to straighten it 
out in any respect. There is a little awkwardness in it. His remark 
about the Filipino priest, though couched in respectful terms, 
could stand correction. But that would be beside the point. The 
point is that a “‘gob,”’ an inarticulate layman is concerned with 
that with which we should be concerned. Is it not time for Cath- 
olic Action; don’t we have the ‘“‘material’’ for it? Shall this 
maturity be turned away, disappointed and embittered perhaps by 
a mixture of well-meant charlatanry, sectarian demagoguery and 
a hale-fellow-well-met bonhomie — which comes close to what 
the French so aptly call a “‘faux-bonhomme,”’ something like a jolly 
hypocrite? Tertullian said: ‘Truth never blushes, except when it 
is put in hiding.’’ In hiding: by dressing it up or distorting it or 
covering it with mawkishness. 

H. A. R. 
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vite, FRIENDSHIP HOUSE OUTER CIRCLE 

Came 

yas a My soul has been longing and pining 
sten- for the courts of the Lord (Ps. 83:2). 


- T all started accidentally. A few people had gathered in our 
rey. | apartment — Eddie’s and mine —in Chicago. Some were 
men young, others old. Some were rich, others poor. Some were mem 
Use bers of various professions, others worked with their hands. 
Sailors and soldiers, boys, girls. All were represented. And the 
“s only thing they had in common was a hunger for truth, a hunger 
suas for God and the things of God. 
We just talked. No one was thinking of “‘teaching’’ or ‘‘learn- 





. ing.”” Just questions and answers. Leisurely at times, heated at 
ns. others. Arousing discussions, or going-by without any. People 
“he sitting on chairs, sofas, floors, window-sills, even tables. For 
ith | Eddie and I boast but of a one-room apartment on the wrong 
h- side of State Street, known to natives as ‘‘the boarding house 
his slum area.”’ 
by | Conversation ranged from the celibacy of the clergy to a Cath- 
nd | olic’s behavior on ‘‘dates.’’ From the existence of God to labor 
at unions. From farming to marriage, and on to religious life in 
ly modern times. Coffee and cakes were brought and served by the 
it visitors. They also did the washing and cleaning up, lingeringly. 
or as if loath to leave God and the things of God, mulling over, 
“% washing up, some of the pertinent points of the evening’s 
talk. 


’ Thus, two years ago in October, the Outer Circle of Friendship 
House was born. The attendance grew. From fifteen it mounted 
to twenty, thirty, forty, and still the one-room apartment held 
them all. A modicum of order resulted from the desultory discus- 
sions, for it became evident, as time went by, that in this small 
segment of America, both Catholic and non-Catholic, the know!- 
edge of the primary truths of the Christian faith was woefully 
lacking! 
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It was not easy to convince a group of adults, many of whom 
had made their mark in the world, all of whom were alert anj 
intelligent, that the right place for them to start was at the begin. 
ning. However, finally and by a large majority of votes, we began 
with the ABC’s of faith — the catechism. 


The attendance went on growing, until the one-room apatt- 
ment could not hold all those who wished to attend. Reluctantly, 
because we were loath to lose the intimacy of a private dwelling 
yet with deep gratitude to Monsignor J. Morrison, we moved th 
Outer Circle of Friendship House, at his gracious invitation, to 
the Holy Name Cathedral Library, and the Friday nights ther 
became a part of Friendship House’s ever-growing apostolate, 


Lesson by lesson, the catechism was gone through. Abysmal 
ignorance, from time to time, showed its blank face. Every point 
of doctrine aroused welcome and clarifying discussions. The joy 
of it! Men, women, youth, colored, white, sitting together, con- 
versing about God and His truths. All studying together, growing 
in wisdom and grace, feeding some of that gnawing hunger for 
the infinite verities of God for which men were created. 


The end of the catechism and the end of our year coincided. 
With it came our first day of recollection in common. A simple 
one, made at the Cathedral Parish. Mass participated in. Instruc- 
tions following. The breaking of the fast together. Silence at the 
feet of the Lord and the beginning of a new year, for the aposto- 
lates of Friendship House know no recess. 


The commandments were now tackled. Each separately and 
thoroughly. The beatitudes followed. Opening the infinite horizons 
of God’s views to earth-bound men. Another year slipped by. 
Another day of recollection blessed its ending. And now the Mass. 
Step by step, word by word, the splendor of the liturgy in the 
most holy Sacrifice of the Eucharist unrolls itself before our 
dazzled eyes. Minds prepared for its coming by the study of the 
catechism, the commandments, the beatitudes, open to its infinite 
beauty, like flowers to the sun. There is almost a palpable feeling 
of having at long last found oneself, through having found God. 
War and peace . . . sorrows and fears . . . millions of unanswered 
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questions . . . all are suddenly answered fully, as the drama of 
Calvary unfolds itself before souls that, only a little while ago, 
had but one thing in common: hunger for God. 

Some of that hunger is stilled, even whilst it grows. Yet as 
with lightens the veil that separates men from God, the hunger 
grows again; only it is another, a different kind of hunger — the 
hunger of love —that replaces the hunger of search, fear and 
doubt. Now the compass is set, and the sails of the soul lifted, for 
the mind illuminated by faith at long last knows its course. 

Only yesterday, the demands of the catechism, the command- 
ments, the beatitudes, seemed so immense, so heavy a burden for 
frail human shoulders to carry, that every step of their straight 
road was argued, questioned and discussed — most because their 
answers were so frightening in their austere directness, that it 
made them seem very hard indeed for ordinary folks in the U.S.A. 
in the year of grace 1945, to reconcile with Christ’s gentle defini- 
tion of them as ‘‘a sweet and light yoke.”’ 

But today, as the Mass unfolds its ageless symbolism before our 
eager eyes and minds, all questions and doubts fall away. For 
each step of the Mass-road speaks of Love that died so that we 
might live . . . each prayer brings Christ to all men and all men 
to Christ. Calling all to arise and fulfill the laws learned in the 


| past years in Him, through Him, by Him, for Him, because of 





love of Him! The secret of the sweetness and lightness of His 
yoke and His cross stands at last revealed: all of us suddenly 
understand that they are such, because no one ever carries them 
alone; all share them with Him, with Christ. And it is He who 
makes them light and sweet. 

How straight are the ways of the Lord, when they are all 
brought unto His green hills — the Mass. Slow is the ascent of 
the mind over precipices and narrow paths. But swift and easy is 
the way from there. For catechism, commandments, beatitudes, 
take their very being from the Mass, and only through the Mass 
can really become integrated into the reality of daily living, by 
all and every one. This is what we are learning at the Friendship 
House Outer Circle these days. This is what is filling at long last 
the hunger of a segment (at least) of the multitudes of our days. 
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But God is good. The Chicago Outer Circle of Friendship 
House already has children. And its family grows by leaps and 
bounds. In New York City, Mr. and Mrs. Frank Sheed becam 
so interested in this phase of Friendship House Apostolate thy 
they opened their own home to it. Twice a month, on Sundays, 
their house is overcrowded, as once Eddie’s and mine was, |) 
Wisconsin, Illinois, Michigan, women and men gather togethe; 
under the auspices of the Outer Circle of Friendship House to talk 
of God and the things of God. And again the hungry are fed 
Alleluia! 

A part, and yet an integral part, of the same Outer Circle of 
Friendship House is its ‘‘Monthly Letter.”” This also started 
“‘accidentally,’’ because a few out-of-town visitors wanted to 
keep in touch with the Friday night talks. I wrote these up for 
them. That was a year ago. Today the “Monthly Letter’’ goes to 
five hundred people, and the membership is still growing. If any 





of my readers are interested in getting the Letters, all they have | 


to do is to send me their names and addresses. 


Such is the strange new apostolate of Friendship House. Another 
signpost on the road of modern times, showing that above all the 
world is still hungry for God and the things of God. Let us all 
help and pray, that many ways will be found to fill that hunger, 
all leading to the green hills of the Lord, the Mass, which, when 
lived, can change the face of the earth and restore all things to 
Christ. 


es CATHERINE DE HUECK DOHERTY 
Chicago 10, Illinois 


8 West Walton Place 


READING THE BIBLE 


ITH Septuagesima the Church began her annual new 
course in Bible-reading. Her children can do no better 

than to let their Mother be their mentor in this as in every other 
aspect of their spiritual striving. For the past ten years or 80 
there has been a most consoling upsurge of Catholic interest in 
holy Scripture in this country. New translations, the papal encyc- 
lical, numerous popularizations of biblical hand-books and com- 
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mentaries, all have contributed to restore the Bible as a normal 
ind fundamental factor in the formation of the rising generation 
of Catholics. 

In continental Europe this development began already shortly 
ifter the first world war, and for the most part went hand in hand 
with the liturgical moverthnent. Father Pius Parsch’s liturgical 
monthly, for instance, was called Brbel und Liturgie. And the 
Catholic youth movement stressed ‘‘circles for Bible study’ as 
well as active participation in the Church's worship. In fact, Pope 
Pius XII’s statement in his encyclical on the Mystical Body, that 
the liturgical movement contributed largely to the renewed empha- 
sis on this doctrine, might be extended by paying it similar credit 
in regard to the reawakened interest in holy Scripture. Nor could 
it have been otherwise. For it is in the liturgy above all that the 
Church officially teaches us the Word of God. 

Our present list of pericopes in missal and breviary is undoubt- 
edly too limited. A good argument could be made in favor of a 
three or five-year cycle of readings, to substitute as far as possible 
for the lectio continua of an earlier age. At the same time, our 
private lectio continua should not be a thing apart from the lit- 
urgy; at the very least, we ought to pay particular attention when- 
ever we read sections to which the Church has wished to give 
prominence by including them in her official worship. To facili- 
tate this, we are beginning in this issue a list of all the scriptural 
readings found in the principal liturgical books (missal, breviary, 
pontifical, ritual). We suggest that our readers transcribe this list 
into the margins of their Bible: at the beginning of Exodus 3, 
for instance, a note: 3:1-15 (4th Sund. Lent, Brev.), would suf- 
fice. Both our bible reading and our liturgical praying would 
benefit as a result: the former would receive added point, and by 
complementing it, would render the latter more intelligent, and 
therefore a more fitting worship.’ 





_ "Unless otherwise stated, the references are to the breviary lessons. We are 
indebted for the list of readings to Father William Heidt, of our Abbey, who 
prepared it originally for use in the Scripture classes he teaches in the seminary 
— where, obviously, the principle of relating Bible reading and study to liturgi- 
cal worship has all the greater pertinency. Until such time as the Confraternity 
version of the Old Testament will make its appearance, we suggest further that 
priest and seminarian readers in particular use The Holy Scriptures According 
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Genesis: = 
1:1-26 Septuagesima Sunday Leviticus: 
1:1-2:2 Holy Saturday, 1st prophecy 12:1- 
1:27-2:10 Mond. in Septuag. week 19:1- 
2:15-24 Tues. in Septuag. week 23:9- 
3:1-15 Immaculate Conception, Dec. 8 23:2¢ 
3:1-20 Wed. in Septuag. week 23:3! 
4:1-16 Thurs. in Septuag. week 26:3: 
4:17-5:5 Fri. in Septuag. week Numbers: 
§:15-31 Sat. in Septuag. week 20:1 
§:32-8:21 Holy Saturday, 2nd prophecy (passim) ) 21:1 
§:32-6:15 Sexagesima Sunday Deuteron 
7:1-17 Mond. in Sexag. week (passim) 11:2 
8:1-13 Tues. in Sexag. week 26:1 
8:15-9:6 Wed. in Sexag. week 26:1 
9:12-29 Thurs. in Sexag. week 31:7 
10:1-6; 11:1-8 Fri. in Sexag. week 32:1 
11:10-30 Sat. in Sexag. week Josue (n 
12:1-19 Quinquagesima Sunday Judges ( 
13:1-16 Quinquag. Monday Ruth (t 





14:8-20 Quinquag. Tuesday 
22:1-19 Holy Sat., 3rd proph.; Vigil of Pentecost, 1st proph. 
27:1:29 2nd Sunday of Lent 

27:6-39 (missal) Sat. 2nd week of Lent O° 
28:10-22 (missal) Vot. Mass for Travellers (passim) 
37:2-28 3rd Sunday of Lent 


37:6-22 (missal) Fri. 2nd week of Lent been e 
39:1-5; 41:37-44 March 19, St. Joseph Laach, 
39:1-6; 41:37-49 Solemnity of St. Joseph SINCL: 
49:22-26 (missal) Solemnity of St. Joseph; Vot. Mass of St. Joseph family 
Exodus: contrit 
3:1-15 4th Sunday of Lent bong 
12:1-11 (missal) Good Friday lesson; Holy Sat., 9th proph. mend 


13:1-3, 11-13 Feb. 2, Purification York 
14:24-15:1 Holy Sat., 4th proph.; Vigil of Pent., 2nd proph. . | 
15:1-19 Thursday ferial canticle 





15:27-16:7 (missal) Palm Sunday, blessing of palms Be 
20:12-24 (missal) Wed., 3rd week of Lent a fe 
23:20-23 Oct. 2, Guardian Angels; also in Mass tere 
to the Masoretic Text (The Jewish Publication Society of America, Philadel- 
phia), a thoroughly competent and intelligible translation, without any (partisan) W. 
footnotes — but lacking, of course, the deuterocanonical books. It will be found 
especially helpful in reading the moral books and the prophets. Its price, good Week 


cloth binding, is only $1.50. 
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24:12-18 (missal) Ember Wed. in Lent 
32:7-14 (missal) Tues., 4th week of Lent 
Leviticus: 
12:1-8 Feb. 2, Purification 
19:1-25 (missal) Wed. in Passion week (passim) 
23:9-21 (missal) Ember Sat. after Pentecost (passim) 
23:26-32 (missal) Ember Sat. in September 
23:39-43 (missal) Ember Sat. in September 
26:3-12 (missal) Ember Sat. after Pentecost 
Numbers: 
20:1-13 (missal) Fri., 3rd week of Lent (passim) 
21:1-9 September 14, Exaltation of Cross 
Deuteronomy: 
11:22-25 (missal) Ember Sat. in Lent 
26:1-11 (missal) Ember Sat. after Pentecost 
26:12-19 (missal) Ember Sat. in Lent 
31:22-30 (missal) Holy Sat., 11th proph.; Pent. Vigil, 3rd proph. 
32:1-43 Saturday festal canticle 
Josue (nothing) 
Judges (nothing) 
Ruth (nothing) 


LITURGICAL BRIEFS 


UR Contributors: — DOM ERMIN VITRY received his novi- 
tiate and monastic training at Maredsous Abbey under 
Abbot Columba Marmion. For the past five years he has 

been editor of Caecilia. DOM DAMASUS WINZEN, of Maria 
Laach, is a member of the Keyport, N.J., community. — PAULA 
SINCLAIRE is the pen-name of a Catholic mother whose growing 
family permits her, unfortunately for us, insufficient leisure to 
contribute to O.F. as frequently as we might wish. — H. C. GRAEF 
writes for English Catholic periodicals. —H.A.R. is a parish 
ptiest, with both urban and rural pastoral experience. — BARONESS 
DE HUECK DOHERTY is the founder of Friendship Houses in New 
York and Chicago. 
° 
May we request those of our readers who have no further use 
for Nos. 1, 2 and 3 of Volume XVIII and No. 3 of Volume XIX 
to kindly send them to the Liturgical Press, for payment or for 
extension on their present subscriptions. 
* 
We regret that the write-up on the New Orleans Liturgical 
Week did not reach us in time to be included in our last issue. In 
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the meanwhile, a full report of the meeting has appeared in the 
Bulletin of the Liturgical Conference. We take for granted tha 
all or nearly all of our readers are on the Bulletin’s mailing list: 
if not, the address is: The Liturgical Conference, Peotone, Illinois 
+ 
It would be less than justice if we failed to give public expres. 
sion to our sense of loss to the liturgical movement of our country 
in the death of Very Rev. Benedict Bradley, O.S.B., of St. Mary's 
Abbey, Newark, N.J., an apostle of the liturgy among priests, 
religious and layfolk, and an exemplar of what the liturgical 
spirit implies in terms of selfless charity and of zeal for the honor 
of God. Though advanced in years and in feeble health he was 
tireless in his labor of directing souls to center their lives around 
the Mass. R. J. P. 
+ 


As part of the concerted American effort to promote the caus 
of Pope Pius X’s beatification, Father William Busch, of the St. 
Paul Seminary, has edited a four-page leaflet stressing the saintly 
Pontiff’s role as patron of the liturgical movement: It contains a 
picture of the Pope, the famous quotation about the ‘‘primary and 
indispensable source . . .,”’ and an outline of the Christo-centric 


Life as motivated and exemplified in the structure and prayers of | 


the Mass. It is the sort of leaflet of which many O.F. readers will 
want to have a supply on hand to pass out to their more thought- 
ful Catholic friends. Pio Decimo Press (Box 53, Baden Sta., St. 
Louis 15) is the publisher. 
+ 

The January issue of The Church and the People announces 
the publication of The Little Breviary, edited by monks of Prink- 
nash Abbey (Gloucester), in the hope of introducing an ever 
greater number of English-speaking laymen to the divine office. 
A radically shortened and simplified version of the monastic 
breviary, the 124-page book contains a selection of psalms ar- 
ranged as a weekly “‘psalter,’’ a proper and common of the saints, 
and a proper of the seasons. A review of the book will follow in 
due course. 

a 
To illustrate style and contents Of the Monthly Letters men- 

‘ioned in the Apostolate article on the ‘‘Friendship House Outer 
Circle.”’ we quote from one of the first issues: 

We begin the divine Liturgy by signing ourselves with the sign of 

the cross. We trace on ourselves the form of the Cross whose mystery 

we are about to live! We invoke the indivisible Trinity to whom 

this Sacrifice is offered by the Word-made-Flesh. 
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Many there are today who regard the doctrine of the holy Trinity 
as no more than a memorized formula, a purely metaphysical prob- 
lem. But faith is very different from this. It beholds the mystery 
of eternal Holiness in the infinite altruism of everlasting Charity: 
as St. John says, “we know and believe the love God hath towards 
us . . . God is Love!” 

And so when in preparation for our participation in the holy Sac- 
rifice of the Mass we make the sign of the cross, we enter the King- 
dom of Love, we acknowledge that we too belong to it, through 
the grace of God. What gratitude must fill our hearts at this 
thought. How complete must be our surrender to love. How 
thorough our examination of conscience (in the Confiteor) about 
the sins against charity. . .. What do we think of the Jews? What 
is our attitude to the Negroes? Do we realize that we cannot make 
the sign of Love over our forehead, shoulders and heart, without 
encompassing, taking into our hearts, all our neighbors, all our 
brothers in Christ? 

That when we sign ourselves with it, we say “In the name of the 
Father and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost” and that we have 
no right to do so unless we do recognize the Fatherhood of God, 
which instantaneously brings us the brotherhood of men. . . . Nor 
do we adore the Son unless we love our neighbor as ourselves: He 
died for this. Nor can we call on the Holy Ghost, the spirit of Love, 
if we dislike, hate, or have not forgiven all our brothers in Him. 
.. . Let us remember this when next in preparation for Mass we 
make the sign of the cross. Let us make it — and mean it. 

Since the article was sent us, the mailing list of the Letters has 
risen to over 800, involving a not insignificant expenditure for 
postage and mimeographing. A contribution of at least fifty cents 
would therefore be in order if anyone wishes to receive the Letters 


regularly. 
* 


The publishing house of La Vie Intellectuelle (Editions du 
Cerf, 229 Boulevard Latour-Maubourg, Paris 7e) is putting out 
several new periodicals, including Fétes et Saitsons, Cahiers de I’ Art 
Sacré, and La Maison Dieu, the quarterly organ of the recently 
formed Centre de Pastorale Liturgique. A new series of books on 
the liturgy, ‘‘Lex Orandi,’”’ has likewise been projected. As soon 
as we get further information on these encouraging developments, 
we shall report in detail. 

e 

Good, Bad, and Different: — ‘‘Here (at Pembroke Dock, Eng- 

land; Father Ivor Daniel, pastor) you will find a Dialogue Mass 
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every morning, and on feast days there is a sung Mass, with ; 
few people joining in the Common, quite indifferent if there js 
an Organist to accompany them or not. There can be few churches 
—if any —in the British Isles where you will come across , 
Mass sung by half-a-dozen worshippers on a weekday morning, 
most of them old ladies and children. If there is nobody capable 
of rendering the Proper, the parish priest sings it from the altar’ 
(London Catholic Herald, Jan. 18). 


COMMUNICATIONS 
“LITURGY OF THE HOME” 


To the Editor: — Further evidence of the increasing desire to promote 
the “liturgia domestica’ by the seminarians of St. John’s Home Missions 
Seminary in Little Rock was seen in their celebration of the Epiphany. 
On the afternoon of the vigil the students enthroned the Christmas Crib. 
The humble manger was transformed into a throne. Both the interior and 
exterior of the stable were richly decorated. At the top of the stable was 
erected a jewel-studded crown on which was superimposed a jeweled cross, 
A kingly crown was placed on the head of the Christchild and in His 
hand a golden sceptre. This transformation of the manger eloquently ex- 
pressed the meaning of the feast, the manifestation of the divine King- 
ship. The Advent wreath was replaced during the Epiphany season by an 
“Epiphany candle.” This huge candle, decorated with gold and encircled 
by three golden crowns, was symbolic of the “Light” in the Epiphany 
liturgy. Later in the evening of the vigil, the seminarians gathered at the 
entrance of the main building for the “blessing of the house” and of the 
chalk by the Rector, Msgr. James E. O’Connell. The entire student body 
went in procession for the blessing and the marking of the doorways with 
the initials of the saintly magi Caspar, Melchior and Balthassar. The 
ceremony closed with the singing of the “Laudate Dominum omnes 
gentes.” The remainder of the evening was spent by the seminarians en- 
joying a “Gaudeamus,” during which three of the philosophers “reigned” 
as the three kings. 


Little Rock, Arkansas A SEMINARIAN 


GIVE US BACK THE MASS 


To the Editor: — Inasmuch as I never was an Anglican, I cannot “look 
back with nostalgia” to some forms of public worship of the Anglican 
Church as does D.H.S. in OraTE Fratres for December 30. But, through 
certain circumstances I am very familiar with the Anglican service, and 
endorse without qualification the sentiments expressed by him. In their 
worship people are part of the service, not mere spectators as we so often 
are forced to be. 
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As far as I am concerned, the “dialog Mass” is not the answer if it is 
to be all in Latin. Personally, I want to make my responses in the lan- 
guage in which I think, in which I know and worship Him, and I want 
to respond to the same tongue. Were our Mass, apart from the Canon, 
in English, the “dialog” would come almost automatically — and we the 
people would again become part of the greatest prayer of the Church, 
as we should be. I am sure D.H.S., and thousands of others who have 
“come over,” will join one who was born in the Old Mansion, in saying, 
“Give us back the Mass!” 

Insofar as hurried, slovenly Masses are concerned, we the people are 
responsible in the last analysis since we get what we will stand for. Let 
us personally thank those priests who appreciate the dignity and beauty 
of what they are doing. For the others, if a respectful word of criticism 
is not a corrective, then I think we are justified in referring the matter 
to superiors. Many Catholics seem to think it somehow sinful to criti- 
cize a priest for anything. When the latter makes a slovenly formula of 
the greatest act of worship, it is an insult and unfairness to those in at- 
tendance, not to mention God Almighty, whom he is addressing. Not to 


do anything under such conditions might well be the sin. 
New York Wa ter A. Troy 


BOOK REVIEWS 


THE PSALMS. Latin English Edition. A Prayer Book. With Explanations 
and Reflections. By Rev. William H. McClellan, S.J., Rev. John A. Rowan, 
Rev. James E. Coleran, S.J., Dom Bede Babo, O.S.B., Rev. Francis P. Le- 
Buffe, S.J. Benziger Brothers, New York, N.Y. 1945. Pp. 436. Cloth, $3.85. 
This English-Latin edition of the psalms and canticles prepared as a 

prayerbook for the people is a notable step forward in acquainting the 

laity with the official prayers of the Church and in directing private 
devotion along a more liturgical spirit. The clear and fluent translation 
of the recently clarified Latin text brings these sacrel and time-honored 

“songs of Sion” into our daily lives with an unction and range of senti- 

ment sufficient to satisfy every need of the Christian heart. The editors 

have added other aids, e.g., introductions and headings, verse summaries 
and sub-titles, short commentaries and reflections, by means of which those 
less familiar with the psalter are guided in their individual choice and 
use of the psalms. The subject classification on top of the page is very 
helpful in this selection. A wealth of most precious material for the 

Christian’s prayer life is crowded together within the densely packed 

pages of the book. One easily grows accustomed to this typographical 

device, because the print in two colors is varied and clear, setting off the 
different texts on the same page. The collaborators in this edition have 


done a great work and public appreciation will not be wanting. 
B. A. S. 
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A CATHOLIC LOOKS AT THE WORLD. By Francis E. McMahon. Van. 
guard Press, New York, N.Y. 1945. Pp. 334. Cloth, $2.75. 

Dr. Francis E. McMahon is the best known American Catholic laymag” 
in liberal circles. As assistant professor of philosophy at Notre Dame) 
University nationwide publicity came to him in 1943 when he was forced | 
either to submit his speeches on international affairs to the president's 
censorship or to resign his professorship. He resigned. This book is in part 7 
a record of his vigorous stand on prudential questions — anti-Francoism, 
racism, aid to Britain and, later, to Russia. He and a minority of priests 
and laymen frequently opposed the opinions of the great majority of | 
Catholics, and the history of the controversy makes interesting reading, 


Beyond that, the greater portion of the book is a survey of the social | 
and economic thought of the past century, a searching for the short | 
comings which brought us to bloody war and international chaos. The 
chapters on the failure of liberals and on the place of Christianity and” 
the perennial philosophy in democracy and reconstruction are a rehash 
of Maritain and other Catholic writers. An extremely well-done rehash, © 
however, and the kind that will clarify the picture both for Christians 7 
and for those who do not know the Church’s position. The criticism of 9 
liberals is done with understanding and generosity (a charity not always 
found in Catholic authors), but the exposé of the errors of liberalism is 
clear and ruthless. As such the book is deserving of purchase and circula- = 
tion. I do not think there is a better popular book to give to a non | 
Catholic liberal, both from the standpoint of explaining the Church's — 
position and of evaluating liberalism. 


The distinctive contribution of Dr. McMahon is his turning the search- 7 
light inward to ask the question: Why have Catholics failed to give the ~ 
leadership their truth makes possible and which the world so desperately ~ 
needs? To my knowledge this is the first time an American Catholic has 7 
really faced the issue and asked if some of the fault does not lie with us 7 
I do not think Dr. McMahon has fully succeeded in his answers. For the © 
most part he lists the failures — in spite of great papal leadership —and | 
gives surface explanations. But in two concluding pages he lets the ax § 
fall: ““We Catholics, on the whole, are a sensitive lot . . . . We are clan- | 
nish .... We are a bit arrogant .... We are a prey to political extrava- 7 
gances.... There is a strong dose of perfectionism in our system.” That's 
a healthy confession, too brief and perhaps not penetrating enough (for 
basically we suffer from a lack of vision, a failure to see the implications | 
in the doctrine of the Mystical Body), but it makes a good starting point 
for all of us to examine our consciences. For this self-critical approach § 
A Catholic Looks at the World is required reading for all who have the 
Church identified with them by reason of their position as Catholic 7 
laymen and clergy. 

E. H. 
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